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We were sufficiently recovered from our fatigues to do every 
honour at our command, at this spot so distant from all civilization, 
to the birthday of Her Most Gracious Majesty. This was the 
third which I celebrated at this village, and where the twenty-one 
guns fired by our small battery told the surrounding Indians that 
the Paranaghiri had occasion to celebrate that particular day to 
their heart's content. 



III. — Extracts from a Journal kept while travelling, in January, 
1841, through the Country of the Mamaseni and Khdgilu 
(Bakhtiydri), situated between Kazerun and Behbehan. By 
Baron Clement Augustus de Bode. 

Von Hammer has remarked, in his Memoir* on Persia, that the 
best geographical account of the road through Khuzistan is the 
Itinerary of Timur's march given in the history of that conqueror, 
by Sheref-ed-din 'All, of Yezd. But that Itinerary occupies only 
thirteen lines in the translation of Baron Nerciat. The following 
notes made during a journey through that country in the be- 
ginning of the year 1841 may help partly to complete the 
account given in the History of Timur, and rectify a few errors- 
into which Von Hammer has unavoidably fallen. As the town 
of Kazerun and the ruins of Shapur have already been described 
by preceding travellers, I shall not stop to enlarge upon them, 
but proceed at once to the country of the Mamaseni, a tract 
almost wholly unknown to European geographers : — 

January 2\st, 1841. — After visiting the cavern which contains 
the colossal statue f of Shdpur, among the hills bearing that 
name, and exploring the labyrinth by torch-light, I descended 
into the valley at 10 a.m., and followed the course of the river of 
Shapur upwards in an E.N.E. direction. The stream is here 
almost choked up with rushes and other aquatic plants. 

At 10 h. 45 m. we entered the valley of Kuh-mereh, or Desht- 
i-Ber, and turned N. This valley lies between the chains of 
mountains called Pir-i-zen and Kutel-i-Dohter, and may be a 
farsang or a farsang and a half J in width: it is the same valley 
that is crossed in going from Shiraz to Kazerun, near Miyaneh 

29° 23' W. For the determination of the latter difference I used the mean rate of the 
chronometers, deducted from horary angles on our departure (March 26th) fromPirara, 
on our return to that village (May 22nd). 

* Translated into French by the Baron de Nerciat and published in the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society s ' Recueil de Memoires/ torn, ii., partie 2de, p. 300. 

f Sir Wm. Ouseley's Travels in Persia, vol. i. pi. xix. 

X About 3f or 5 J miles. The farsang is from 3 J to 4 miles : perhaps Macdonald 
Kinneir's estimate (3f ) is the nearest (Sir W. Ouseley's Travels, vol. i. p. 1 1). 
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Kutel, about 5 farsangs (about 20 miles) to the S.S.E. of the 
place where we now were. I here took the direction of the river 
of Shapiir. * It comes from the chain of Pir-i-zen, which is here 
E. by S., and after traversing the valley of Kuh-mereh, forces a 
passage through the Kutel-i- Dohter, near the bas-reliefs of 
Shapur, waters the beautiful plain of Kazerun, and is lost be- 
hind the mountains of Kumarij. The villages of Nudum and 
Sumgul, belonging to the district of Kazerun, are in the moun- 
tains to the E. At 11 h. 15 m. we swerved a little to the N.W., 
and at noon reached the encampment of Jehangir Khan, Mama- 
seni,, chief of the tribe of Dushmen-ziyari. This place of en- 
campment is called Chenoshejan. My guides from Kazerun 
delivered me over to this chief, received from him a certificate 
of my having arrived safe and sound in his tent, and quitted me. 
I adopted the method of causing myself to be passed, like a bale 
of goods, from hand to hand, during the whole of my journey 
through this wild tract of country, and had every reason to be 
satisfied with the effect of this precaution, which made the last 
person who had given a certificate of my being alive responsible 
for my safety. 

The residence of Jehangir Khan consisted of a square tower 
constructed of clay, whitewashed externally, furnished with loop- 
holes, and surrounded by huts of the Mamaseni, made of reeds, 
and by black tents covered with mats. The Dushmen-ziyari, 
since the death of their principal chief, Mohammed Ri Jl Khan, 
executed at Shiraz, in 1 840, by order of its then Governor, Prince 
Feridun Mirza, form three divisions ; one under the command of 
Jehangir Khan, another under that of Haji H use in Khan, and 
the third under the orders of Agha Khan, son of the late chief. 

Chenoshejan, formerly the Germesir or winter quarters of 
Mohammed Riza Khan, is a plain of considerable extent, which 
is bounded on the E. by the prolongation of the Pir-i-zen; from 
N. to W. by an offset of the same chain, and on the S. by the 
termination of the Kutel-i-Dohter. The following circuit may 
be made on the road from Shiraz to Bu-shehr, in order to avoid 
the descent of that pass,f which is terrible for a train of artillery. 
On descending Pir-i-zen, turn to the right through the valley of 
Desht-i-ber,J cross the plain of Chenoshejan, which communicates 
with it, and thence pass into that of Shapur, which forms a part 
of the vale of Kazerun. This circuitous road has the shape of a 
horseshoe, and presents no obstacles for the transit of baggage, 
but it is 12 farsangs (about 45 miles) in length, while the other is 

* The Granis of Nearchus (Vincent's Voyage of Nearchus, p. 368), now called Khist, 
from a town on its banks. — Ouseley's Tr'avels, vol. i. p, 261. 
f Ouseley's Travels, vol. i. pi. xx., and map in vol. ii. 
X Abdui in Ainsworth, from a village of that name. 
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only about 4 or 5 farsangs (15 or 16 miles). In the valleys, as 
well as on the sides of the mountains, we find the balut,* a 
species of oak, the acorns of which are ground and made into a 
paste, which is used for food by the I'liyats. The very steep 
summits of the Pfr-i-zen are all peaked, and beyond them to the 
E. the chain of Ardekan rears its snowy head. 

22nd. — On the following day I mounted my horse at 7 a.m., 
accompanied by twelve Pliyat tufengchi,f who were to escort me 
to the next station. The direction of the road was N. till we had 
quitted the balut woods and reached the heights of Mune-nahl 
by a very stony road. This is the boundary of the district of 
Kazerun, which I had just quitted, and that of Fahliyan,J which 
I now entered. On descending from Mune-nahl we entered a 
valley running to N.N.E. and full of oaks, and passed a spring of 
fresh water, named Mei Hur, on the left side of the road. At a 
quarter before 10 a.m. we reached a basteng£h, a promontory of 
the mountains, which was pointed out to me as marking the place 
where the Mamaseni, and their neighbours the Bovi, of the 
Khogild tribe, issue from their ambuscades to attack caravans. 
The place is very wild and admirably adapted, it must be con- 
fessed, to this kind of sport. In the mountains on the right is the 
beautiful valley of Bum, with its vineyards and groves of pome- 
granates ; while behind the mountains on the left, a contrast which 
Nature often delights in forming, there is a desert tract called 
Mohur, extending as far as the Persian Gulf, inhabited only by 
lions, wild- boars, and antelopes. 

At a quarter past 11 A.M. we reached the plain called Sahrdi 
Behram, at the entrance of which I found sculptured on a rock a 
bas-relief representing that Prince, his face turned to the be- 
holder, seated with two erect figures on each side of him. 
Behram is recognised by the two-horned tiara on his head, with 
broad ribands floating over his shoulders, as is usual on monu- 
ments of the Sasani kings. He has also the large head of curled 
hair which distinguishes the portraits of the Sovereigns of that 
dynasty. The two figures on his left wear on their heads a kind 
of mitre, like the Mobids or High Priests at Persepolis, and 
have beards. They are in profile with their faces turned towards 
the king. The figure on the left holds in his hand a straight 
sword with the point towards the ground. Two figures on the 
right, also in profile and turned towards Behram, have no beard, 
and wear caps such as are seen on some coins of the Arsacidae ; 
their hands are joined together and raised up in a supplicating 
attitude. All the figures, except that of the Prince, have full 

* Perhaps the Quercus Ballota, common in Spain, Greece, and Asia Minor, 
f Fusileers. X Fahliyan, pronounced Fahliyun 
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puckered trousers. This is all that can be distinguished on these 
bas-reliefs, for unfortunately neither the hand of time nor that of 
the Arabs has respected this ancient monument. It should be 
observed that the workmanship is much coarser than any met 
with at Nakshi Rustam, Nakshi Rejeb, or even Shapur. Per- 
haps the nature of the rock is in part the cause of this, or it may 
be that, after the death of Shapur, the fine arts began to decline 
in Persia. At the foot of the rock on which this sculpture is cut, 
is the source of the river of Behram, which runs towards the plain 
in a N.W. direction ; but like that of Shapur, it is almost choked 
up with rushes. Nakshi Behram, surrounded by trees, water, and 
verdure, is a very picturesque spot. I stopped here to make a 
drawing of the bas-relief, and it was noon before I mounted my 
horse again. Most of my guides quitted me here, because great 
hostility prevails between the Dushmen-ziyaVi and the Bekesh, 
whose encampments we were now approaching. Only three of 
them ventured to accompany me, in order to carry back to their 
Chief the usual certificate, but they left their arms with their 
comrades, by way of assuring their neighbours that they did not 
come with any hostile intentions; I, at the same time, made my- 
self responsible for their sustaining no injury. 

On quitting the rock of Nakshi Behram the plain widens, and 
after an hour's ride we passed a sulphureous spring on the right 
side of the road, near the mountains. At a quarter before 2 p.m. 
we passed near the ruins of No bend jan, formerly a flourishing 
city, at which Timur halted before he laid siege to Kal'eh Sefi'd.* 
Nobend-jan was built by Shapur I., destroyed by Abu Sa'id, 
rebuilt by the Ja'uli, Atabeg of Luri Buzurg (Lur the Greater), 
to be again ruined. Nothing now remains of it but heaps of 
stones and hillocks scattered over the plain : an eloquent lesson on 
the instability of human things, but wasted on the desert. Near 
these ruins is the source of a small stream, which discharges itself 
into that of Behram. 

At the distance of a quarter of an hour's march from the ruins 
of Ndbend-jan is the Fort of Nurabad, built in the plain and 
flanked by four bastions. On every side of it are the reed-built 
huts and tents of the Mamaseni belonging to the tribe of Bekesh, 
whose chief is Murad Khan. To the right of Nurabad there is 
a small Imam-zadeh,-|- which has iron doors, and on an eminence 
to the left the remains of old Nurabad. 

The Sahrai Behram (plain of Behram) may be about 3 farsangs 
(12 miles) long from E. to W. and 2 farsangs broad. Two farsangs 
(8 miles) to the N.E. are the ruins of KaFeh Sefid, so frequently 

* White Castle. See 'Petis de la Croix, Histoire de Timur/ bee. ii. p. 186. 
f Sepulchral chapel of a saint. 
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mentioned by Persian poets and historians. The hill on which 
the citadel is built is completely isolated. It has a broad base, 
perhaps a farsang and a half (5£ miles) in diameter, and does not 
become steep till near its summit, where it presents an abrupt 
rampart, and its crest is said to be only accessible by one path. 
Being anxious to reach Fahliyan, I was not willing to go 4 farsangs 
(upwards of 15 miles) out of my way to visit Kal'eh Sefid, which 
has been already described by Mr. Macdonald Kinneir.* 

From Nurabad the road passes northwards, first through the 
plain and then along the heights which separate the Sahrai 
Behram from Sha'b-bevan (Tent- pole defile), f The thickets 
of box on the plain afford shelter to wild boars, pheasants, and the 
turaj, a kind of heath-cock, but larger than ours, and black with 
white spots. These birds are also found in the valley of Gurgan 
(Wolves) in Turcomania, and in the Russian province of Kara 
Bagh (Black Vineyard) as well as in Kabardah to the N. of the 
great chain of Caucasus. At half- past 2 p.m., having reached the 
culminating point of the mountain, I looked down upon the 
beautiful valley which disclosed itself below, watered by a river 
and enamelled with flowers. I did not expect to find so many in 
bloom in the month of January. To the N. two ranges of hills 
rise in the form of an amphitheatre ; the foremost bend towards 
the E. and almost touch KaVeh Sefid, being separated from it 
only by the defile through which the river Sheker-ab, or Ab-shiir, 
coming from Ardekan, forces its way; while the more distant and 
snow-covered hills pass behind Kal'eh Sefid and afterwards unite 
with Pir-i-zen. At the height of Mune-nahl they turn abruptly 
to the E. in the direction of Shiraz. 

While descending into the valley my sense of smell was agree- 
ably affected by the perfume of the narcissus, spread like a white 
carpet over the field for the space of many miles. All our party 
pushed into this rich parterre up to their horses' girths, to enjoy the 
fragrance as much as possible. For my own part, I felt at first some 
scruple in thus treading down these beautiful and delicate produc- 
tions of nature ; but I ended by doing as the others did : so easy 
is it to yield to a seductive example ! This is not an exaggerated 
description of the charms of Sha'b-bevdn, which is said by the 
Arabian and Persian poets to be one of the four terrestrial para- 
dises. J This valley is interspersed with cultivated fields, which 

* Memoir of a Map of Persia, p. 73. 

f Sha'b-Bevan is an Arabic phrase, and may be rendered Cf entrance-defile," as 
Bivan or Buvan signifies the pole which supports the curtain serving as a door to the 
Arab s tent, and marking its place : but Golius says Buvvan is the name of a Persian 
tribe. 

% The other three are the Soghd of Samarkand, the Ghutah (Orchard) of Damascus, 
and the Nahru-1 Obollah, i.e. the island between that river, the canal called Nahr 
Mo'kal, and the Tigris, a little to the S.W. of Basrah-Golius in Alfergan.— p. 120. 
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produce cotton, rice, barley, and wheat ; but wherever the ground 
is left fallow, the narcissus resumes its empire, and seems to have 
fixed on Sha'b-bevan, and on the plains of Behbehan, as its 
favourite places of abode. 

We followed the valley in a N.N.W. direction, and at a quarter 
before 4 p.m. reached Fahliyan,* situated at the northern base of 
the connecting range of hills which we had crossed in coming 
from Nurabad. Our distance this day was between 7 and 8 
farsangs (29 and 30 miles), in a N. direction. 

Fahliyan is a little paltry town, of at most sixty or seventy 
houses ; but it is enclosed by walls,, now in ruins, which show 
that it was formerly not quite so insignificant. In the time of 
the Sefeviyeh dynasty it had 5000 inhabitants, a mosque, and 
four public baths. The district of Fahliyan extended from 
Mune-nahl on the S. to Basht on the N.W., and from Ardekan 
on the E. to Khisht on the S.W. The Mamaseni have by de- 
grees made themselves masters of almost all the arable land 
formerly possessed by the inhabitants of Fahliyan, who complain 
bitterly of the exactions to which they are continually subjected. 
The town is supplied with water by a canal cut through the hills 
from the snow-capped chain beyond Kal'eh Sefi'd, for a distance 
of, perhaps, 4 farsangs (14 miles). The water of the Ab-shur 
being, as its name implies, brackish, it can only be used for irri- 
gating the fields. The soil is here very fertile, and water abun- 
dant ; but hands are wanting for the cultivation of the land. The 
fields artificially irrigated yield from 25 to 40 for 1 in the winter 
crops : the proportion is lower in the lands called dein (debt), 
and bakhs (deficiency), i.e. fields watered only by rain and dew, 
and not artificially irrigated. Rice which is sown yields less than 
that which is planted ; the produce of the latter being to that of 
the former, in good years, as 150 to 1. Sesamum (kunjud) is 
also cultivated here, and returns 100 for 1. 

Fahliyan is surrounded by fine palm-trees, and has a fort in 
ruins on the summit of a small hill. As a precipice rises close 
behind it, I suppose that the heat in summer must be intolerable. 
The duties paid by Fahliyan to the government of the province 
of Fars do not exceed 1000 tomans (about 4807.). 

23rd. — Having been informed that there were some ancient 
inscriptions in the neighbourhood, I went to see them, accompa- 
nied by the brother and son of Mirza Abu-1 Kasim, governor of 
the town. Our route was to the N.E.; and, after fording the 
Ab-shur, we reached, at the end of an hour's ride, the Imam- 
zadeh of Shah Abdu-l,f where I found nothing but some frag- 

* Pronounced Fahliyun. 
f Perhaps 'Abdu-llah, as 'Abdu-1, i.e. '* Servant of," cannot be used alone. 
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ments of white stone, on which there are Cufic inscriptions. This 
Imam-z&deh stands near an isolated hill called Kal'eh Sijah 
(Black Castle), the counterpart of Kal'eh Sefid (White Castle). 

Having mounted again, at 8 h. a.m., I crossed some well-culti- 
vated fields in a W. by W.N.W. direction. At 9 h. a.m. I passed 
the ruins of Chehar Bazar (Wednesday Market), a town 1 far- 
sang N. of Fahliyan. Farther on is the Tepeh, or hillock of 
Senjer Mohammed Beluj ; on which the chief, so named, made 
a stand against Nadir Shah ; for which piece of temerity, on the 
return of that conqueror from Baghdad, he paid with his head. 

At 10 h. a.m. the hills came close to the road, which here 
forms the boundary between the district of Fahliy&n and the ter- 
ritories of the M amaseni of the tribe of Rustem. But before I 
take leave of the valley of Sha'b-bevan, I will add a few words 
on the river by which it is watered. The Ab-shur, or Sheker- 
ab, rises in the snowy mountains of Ardekan, to the E. and N.E. 
of KaFeh Sefid, and passes through the whole length of the above- 
named valley, winding from E. to W. It then forces its way 
through the hills to the W. of Fahliy&n, and having joined the 
river of Rehram, crosses the wild tracts called Mohur, and dis- 
charges its waters into the Persian Gulf at, I believe, Bender 
Rig.* The Ab-shur is not fordable everywhere; and the ruins 
of a bridge over it are still to be seen near KaFeh Siyah. Its 
water, as has been already mentioned, is brackish. 

At JO a.m. we entered the valley of Ser-abi-Siyah (Black 
Water Head) lying between two parallel chains of hills. At first 
it is well cultivated ; but farther on, it is covered with high grass, 
and becomes a mere swamp, which abounds with game. Many 
springs here burst forth from the ground and the rocks. There 
are roads along the base of the hills on either side of the valley : 

I chose that on the left, as being the shortest; but when the 
brother of Khan 'All Khan, chief of the Rustemi, met us (about 

II a.m.), he persuaded me to cross over to the other side, pre- 
tending that the road on the right was the better of the two. 
Probably he expected to meet his brother on that side. Khan 
'Alf Khan soon made his appearance, accompanied by a crowd of 
men on horseback, all well armed and mounted. This parade 
was intended, no doubt, to convince the Frengf of the importance 
of the chief, and of the strength of his tribe. The Persians are 
great braggarts. The Khan accompanied me part of the way. 

We crossed many springs, bursting out almost under our feet, 
and soon afterwards augmenting the volume of the neighbouring 
lakes and pools, which appear to have no outlet, and are very 
deep. The reeds and grass which cover these marshes are said 

* The Rhogonis of Nearchus. (Arrian, Indica, vol. xxxix. p. 355 5 Vincent, Voy, 
of Nearchus, p. 370.) 

VOL. XIII. G 
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to be the hiding-places of many lions, wild boars, and buffaloes, 
as well as the cover for vast quantities of game and all sorts of 
water-fowl. 

Before we separated, Kh&n 'All Khan showed me an Imam- 
zadeh near the road, beside which there was a grave-stone bear- 
ing a Cufic inscription ; a proof that this tract was formerly inha- 
bited by Arabs. On quitting him I forded the river Shir (Milk), 
or Abi Sha'ab (Muddy Water), one of the streams mentioned by 
Sherif-ed-dfn,* in his account of Timur's march. It comes from 
a valley lying to the N., where the Rust emi chief encamps, and 
takes a S.W. direction, leaving on the left the large village of 
Ser-abi-Siyah, with a fort on a hill, where 'All Veis Khan, the 
supreme chief of the Rustemi, ordinarily resides. When I passed 
he was at Shiraz. f Half an hour further on, always in a westerly 
direction, we came to a steep kutel ; \ after which, bending a little 
towards W.S.W., we crossed the dry bed of a stream, entered 
the julgeh or valley of Basht, and at a quarter before 6 p.m., 
reached the house of Allah Ken'm Khan, who resides at Basht, 
and was then acting as chief of the Bovi, a tribe of the Khogilu, 
during the absence of his brother Sherif Khan. 

I am not sufficiently versed in the history of the Arabs to say 
whether these new conquerors subjugated these tribes, as the 
Sasam' princes had done before them ; but the towns of Shapur, 
N6bend-jan, and Fahliyan, as well as the Imam-zadehs with Cufic 
inscriptions mentioned above,, prove sufficiently that both the one 
and the other exercised a considerable authority in this country. 
It has been already observed that, at the flourishing epoch of the 
Sefevi dynasty, this country formed only one district, of which the 
chief town was Fahliyan, situated between Kazerun and Behbehan. 
In more modern times, when the government of Fars was adminis- 
tered by Husein 'All Mirza, son of Fet-h 'All Shah, the Mama- 
seni were much addicted to pillage. The leader, who gained the 
greatest celebrity among them in this calling, was Veil Khan, of 
the Bekesh tribe. From being nothing more than a Pish-khid- 
met, or valet-de-chambre, of the Prince Ferman-ferma (Vice- 
roy) of Fars, he became his son-in-law. That dignity, however, 
did not prevent him from giving himself up to the trade of plun- 
dering, carried on in the period of misrule and disorder which 
in the southern provinces of Persia followed the death of the old 
king. The communication between Bu-shehr and Shiraz was 
in consequence almost cut off, till Manushehr Khan, formerly 
governor of Fars, checked it in some degree by seizing Veil Khan 

* Hist, de Timur Bee, par Petis de la Croix, vol. ii. p. 186. 

f The Ab-Shir is the boundary between the Mamaseni and the Khogilu ; but there 
is also a strip of neutral ground between them. 
I A precipitous hill. 
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and his eldest son, Boghir Khan, after having driven the latter 
out of the forts of Guli gulab.* These two robbers have been 
from that time till now imprisoned in the citadel of Tabriz ; but 
their popularity in Fars is so great that their names, deeds, and 
exploits are perpetuated in songs, and pass from mouth to mouth 
among the I'liyats. 

I here subjoin a table of the principal divisions of the Mama- 
seni tribe, with the names of their chiefs, places of encampment, 
and the approximate number of their families : — 

MAMASENI TRIBES. 



No. 


Principal 
Divisions. 


Some 
Subdivisions. 


Name3 of the 
Chiefs. 


No. of 
Families. 


Places of 
Encampment. 


Remarks. 


1. 


Rustemi . 


J Mohammed ") 
I S 2ilihi . $ 


( 'Ali Ve'is Khan, \ 
I and Khan 'Ali 
( Khan . . . V 

TaghiKhan .J 


100 


Ser-abi-siyah. 

J Digar, in the 
(.Plain of Behram. 


The Rustemi are 
esteemed the brav- 
est, and can bring 
200 horsemen, well 
armed and mount- 
ed, into the field. 

Next come the 
Beke'ish : between 
these tribes there 
is much jealousy 
and hostility. 

The two remain- 
ing tribes, though 
nearly equal to the 
others hi numbers, 
are poorer and less 
powerful. One part 
of the Dushmen- 
zi\ ari is under the 
protection of the 
Rustemi. 


2. 


Bekesh 


X' Ali-vend . 


Murad Khan 1 


100 


CNur-abad. 
(.Tengi Shapur. 


3. 


D ashmen- ) 
ziyari . J 


.... 


( Agha Khan, ) 
J Haji Huseiu { 
\ ' Khan, [ 
I Jihangir Khan J 


100 


( Ardekan. 
I Near Shapur. 
[Chenoshejan. 


4. 






Fet-hu-Uah Khan 


100 


C Near Kal'eh- 
\ sefid. 







A tax of 7000 tomans (about 2800/.), payable to the governor 
of Fars, is now levied on the Mamaseni. 

Bdsht resembles the castles of the old feudal barons in Europe. 
It consists of the chief's fort, enclosed by high walls and flanked 
with turrets. All around are groups of the habitations of his 
vassals, who live under the shadow of his protection, and furnish 
him with the means of resisting his enemies. I found my host, 
Allah Ken'm Kh£n, very hospitable and communicative ; he came 
with his son to pay me a visit, and entertained me till a late hour 
with the history of the implacable feuds by which these moun- 
taineers are divided, and the intestine wars to which these feuds 
give rise. I may remark, by the way, that in my frequent inter- 
course with the migratory hordes in Persia, I generally found 
their character marked by much frankness, mixed up with a 
great deal of cunning. These qualities may appear at first sight 



* These two forts, which are near each other, are 5 
and not, it is said, interior in strength to Kal'eh Sefid. 
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incompatible with each other, but this extraordinary combina- 
tion of opposite elements may be accounted for, partly, by the 
simple and patriarchal life which these chiefs lead in the bosom 
of their families, and partly by the necessity which they are under 
of being constantly on their guard in order to defeat the machina- 
tions of their adversaries, or from their own inclination to encroach 
upon their neighbour's property. 

24th. — On quitting Bdsht, at a quarter before 8 in the morn- 
ing, we first mounted a very steep hill, which commands it on the 
S., and then descended, by a very stony road, into a valley full of 
oaks, wild almond-trees in blossom, and the ktih-nar,* a tree pe- 
culiar to the S. of Persia ; our road having a W. direction, and 
passing between two chains of high mountains. After travelling 
2 hours we again came to an ascent, after surmounting which 
we reached, by a long descent, at 1 1 a.m., the dry bed of a river 
coming from the snow-capped mountains of Huma, to the right 
of the road, and W. of Basht. At the time when the snows melt, 
the river is full of water, and flows on, with a S. course, till it 
issues from the valley, when it turns to the S.E., loses itself in the 
Mohur, or perhaps unites with the Ab-Shur, and thus reaches 
the Persian Gulf. For some time we followed its course, and on 
leaving the valley turned to the W., and kept in that direction till 
we reached the station of Doghumbezun, y about 8 farsangs (27 
miles) from Basht. We arrived there at half-past 3 p.m., having 
rested for half an hour by the way. 

Throughout the whole tract which w T e had now crossed there 
are no habitations, nor, at present, water ; but it was not so for- 
merly, for along the side of the road there are the remains of 
kanats, or underground channels ; and, 2 farsangs before the tra- 
veller reaches Doghumbezun, the ruins of a karvanserai are 
passed, and further on there are the relics of a village. The soil 
is in general full of pebbles, and it is only at wide intervals that 
one meets with fields cultivated by the Khogilu, who inhabit the 
hills. The high mountains to the N. are thinly sprinkled with 
trees, as is the valley of Doghumbezun ; but the chain which 
stretches to the S. is more barren and lower than the N. line of 
hills. 

Doghumbeziin is a ruined karvanserai, built near a spring of 
water, in a perfectly wild and desert place. At some distance, 
among the hills, is the Kal'eh Aru, a fort where the chief of the 
Bd Rahmet, one of the subdivisions of the Khogilu tribe, resides. 
Our halting-place not being considered very secure, on account 
of the predatory character of the mountaineers, we continued 

* The fruit of this tree, something like that of the service (sorbus), is yellow when 
ripe, slightly acid, and pleasant to the taste. 
f Dogumbezan — the indissoluble knot? 
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under arms till night, and started again at 3 o'clock in the morning 
of the 25th. 

25th. — The distance from Doghumbezun to Behbehan is ge- 
nerally said to be 12 farsangs (45 miles) ; but I doubt whether 
it be so much. For the two first farsangs (7 miles) we passed 
through the same valley as we had followed on the preceding day; 
but the mountains then close in, and the road leads for more than 
a farsang through a very rugged tract. We next entered a charm- 
ing valley, shaded by clumps of trees, enclosed by high moun- 
tains, and watered by the river Shem Si-'arab,* which winds its 
course through the hills in a S.W. direction. Having left the 
ruins of a karvanserai on the right, we crossed the river, and 
entered the plain of Lishter. It was in these meadows that a part 
of the stud of the former Fermdn-ferma (governor) of Fars was 
kept, on account of the abundance of grass with which they are 
covered in the spring. It was here that Timur encamped, ac- 
cording to his historian, Sheref-ed-din; in the translation of 
whose work this place is called Lashter. 

After leaving Doghumbezun, till 8 a.m., our course was 
almost always W., but at Lishter we turned to the N.W. At 
half-past 8 we left a square tower in ruins on the left, as well as 
an Imam-zadeh near the mountains; and at 11 a.m. we arrived, 
by a winding road, at the bank of a large river, after having 
crossed two inconsiderable ones. 

The river which I have just named issues from the snowy range 
in an E.N.E. direction, and has a broad and pretty deep bed, 
and is called (the river of) Khair-abad, from a large village, now 
in ruins, on its opposite bank. It is the Abi-shirin (sweet- water) 
mentioned in Timur's route, the Arosis of the ancients, and the 
river of Hindianj of the present day. From the Khair-abad 
River to Behbehan is a distance of 3 farsangs (11 miles): the 
first in a N.W., direction, across a very rugged country, abound- 
ing in mica; the two last, westward, over a level, well- cultivated 
country. 

* Probably the Brizana of Nearchus (Vincent, p. 373). 
\ Also, but erroneously, called the Tab. 
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